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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to determine what difficulties King Saud University students encounter when learning 
to write academic English and to differentiate between students’ learning needs and objectives. The sample consisted 
of 50 postgraduate students enrolled in King Saud University during the academic year 2009-2010. Analysis of the 
data showed that English as a second language (ESL) students face many difficulties and stresses in their academic 
writing, such as difficulty distinguishing between spoken and written English, making an outline before writing a 
draft, identifying the skills needed for successful writing, and avoiding plague words and phrases. 
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1. Introduction 

Academic writing in English at advanced levels is a challenge even for most native English speakers. However, it is 
particularly difficult for English as a second language (ESL) graduate students, who come from non-Anglicized 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds, particularly Asian graduate students. 

2. Statement of the Problem 

For many adult ESL learners, learning to write in academic English is a difficult and challenging task. Few adult 
ESL learners have had much experience writing in academic English. Not only must these ESL students gain 
proficiency in grammar, mechanics, vocabulary, and other surface-level aspects of English composition, they must 
master American and/or British rhetorical styles and writing genres. The ESL learner’s ability to write in academic 
English may be influenced by factors such as writing style, motivation, anxiety over expression, writer’s block, and 
other emotional factors. ESL students’ native language literacy backgrounds and experiences are also very important 
in the development of their academic writing. 

3. Purpose of the Study 

The goal of this study is to determine what difficulties King Saudi University (KSU) students encounter when 
learning to write academic English and differentiate between what students need in order to learn and what their 
objectives are in learning. 

4. Significance of the Study 

In the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA), the English language curriculum is one of the Ministry of Education’s 
major concerns. Consequently, it is important to consider academic writing at the university level and identify the 
difficulties students face in this area. 

5. Research Questions 

This research is guided by three major questions: 

1. From the ESL students’ perspective, what stresses, if any, are experienced in learning to write in academic 
English? 

2. From the students’ perspective, what teaching approaches to academic writing either facilitate or impede 
success? 

3. From the students’ perspective, what role, if any, does interaction with native English speakers have in 
improving academic writing? 

6. Literature Review 

Recent studies have researched the difficulties of academic writing. This study sheds light on previous studies and 
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reviews relevant literature according to the following categories: 

6.1 Definition of academic writing 

6.2 Basics of academic writing 

6.3 Characteristics of good academic writing 

6.4 Challenges of teaching academic writing to postgraduate students 

6.1 Definition of Academic Writing 

Academic writing is a mental and cognitive activity, since it is a product of the mind. The image of an individual 
working alone in a quiet environment has furthered the view of writing as a mental and cognitive activity. However, 
as has been pointed out, “writing can be understood only from the perspective of a society rather than a single 
individual'’ (Burke, 2010, p. 40-41). 

6.2 Basics of Academic Writing 

Academic writing is expected to address an intellectual community in which the students engage in active learning. 
Some basics or rules must be established. Using information to one’s advantage is a key part of learning. Success at 
the postgraduate level depends on the students’ ability to access, evaluate, and synthesize the words, ideas, and 
opinions of others in order to develop their own academic voice. When presenting what they have learned, it is 
therefore vitally important that students are able to show clearly what they have drawn from others and what is their 
own (Bristol Business School, 2006, p. 3). 

A student must be honest about how much ownership he/she can claim over the ideas formed, the answers found, 
and the opinions expressed (Bristol Business School, 2006, p. 3). The student must follow certain rules to ensure 
good academic writing, including punctuation guidelines. 

6.2.1 Punctuation 

The essential punctuation marks (excluding usage in reference systems) are the period, comma, semicolon, and 
colon. These include the following: 

• The period primarily marks the end of a sentence. A period is also used after an abbreviation where the final 
letter of the word is not the final word of the abbreviation, e.g., in enc. for enclosure, although Mr. for Mister is an 
exception (Murphy, 2010, p. 9). 

• The comma is primarily used to separate parts of a sentence so that the meaning remains clearer for the reader. 

(I) A comma separates words in a list, e.g.. He brought coal, kindling, matches, and turf 

(II) A comma separates subordinate clauses within a complex sentence where two separate sentences are not 
required (Murphy, 2010, p. 9). 

• The semicolon has two common uses. First, it may be used to separate items in a list after a colon. Second, it 
may be used to indicate a certain relationship between two parts of a sentence (Murphy, 2010, p. 9). 

• The colon may be used to indicate the start of a list, as is similar to the above example for the semicolon. It 
may also be used before a quotation begins (Murphy, 2010, p. 9). 

• The dash it is used to enclose a group of words in a sentence where a list of items is separated by commas. 
(Murphy, 2010, p. 9). 

• An omission (where words are deliberately left out) is noted by the use of three periods (an ellipsis) followed 
by a space. If the omission occurs at the end of a sentence, the ellipsis follows the period. 

• Parentheses/brackets are used to enclose information of minor importance in a sentence. Brackets are useful 
if a writer is restricted to the use of footnotes (Murphy, 2010, p. 10). 

• The hyphen is used within compound words such as co-opt, half-day, two-thirds, three-week holidays, 
inner-city streets, student-centered, problem-based (Murphy, 2010, p. 10). 

• Italics are used for titles of books, plays, films, etc., and some names, such as those of planes or ships, etc. 
(Murphy, 2010, p. 10). 

• Capital letters are used for names and titles, the first word in a sentence, and acronyms, e.g., NQAI (Murphy, 

2010, p. 10). 

• Numbers fewer than one hundred are generally spelled out. When a number is the first word in a sentence, it is 
spelled out regardless of its size. Hyphens are used when numbers are spelled out, e.g., twenty-nine. Street numbers 
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are given in figures, e.g., 12 Upper Mount Street. A number used in a date is not spelled out, e.g., January 14, nor is 
time, e.g., 12:30 pm. Decades, such as the 1990s, have an “s” added to them with no preceding apostrophe (Murphy, 

2010, p. 10). 

• An apostrophe has no primary purpose. These are largely used to show ownership and indicate that a letter or 
letters have been left out. (Murphy, 2010, p. 10). 

• Quotations present information and ideas that the student has gathered from other sources. Academic honesty 
requires that the student provide documentation to indicate the sources of the information and ideas (Troyka and 
Hesse, 2006, p. 51). 

• Foreign words and phrases with popular abbreviations (particularly Latin and French words) are frequently 
used when writing in other languages. The convention in academic writing is to use italics or abbreviations for 
foreign words or phrases and abbreviations (Murphy, 2010, p. 11). 

• Footnotes and endnotes are important, along with references and bibliographies, because they inform readers 
of who said what, where, and when. When the student provides this information, readers consider their ideas to be 
buttressed by the ideas of experts and are more likely to engage in those ideas (Fulwiler, 2002, p. 59). 

6.3 Characteristics of Good Academic Writing 

Yugianingmm identified four characteristics of good academic writing: 

• Writing should play a significant role in the related community. 

• The topic should be interesting for the writer, who believes that there is more to discover about it. 

• The writer must care about the aesthetic quality of the text he/she writes. 

• The community should help writers in accessing relevant resources and finding support and guidance. 
(Yugianingmm, 2010, pp. 40-41) 

6.4 Challenges of Teaching Academic Writing to Postgraduate Students 

First, writing usually suffers from a lack of interaction, which stimulates oral production in conversation (Shafie, 
Maesin, Osman, Nayan, and Mansor, 2010, p. 61). Often, in higher education, writing tasks require students to draw 
on outside sources and adopt the styles and genres of academic discourse (Tardy, 2010, p. 12). 

Confidence in writing ability is a must. Cafarella and Barnett found that students’ lack of confidence in their writing 
ability made it harder to make revision decisions and explain these decisions to the feedback providers. This was 
especially the case when there was conflicting feedback from different faculty (Can, 2009, 25) 

One of the difficulties of writing in a second or additional language is that it is generally believed to require some 
mastery of writing in the first language. There seems to be a perception that once learners can write sentences and 
paragraphs in their first language, they will automatically transfer such skills to other languages. However, it has to 
be noted that this may be possible only if a certain degree of proficiency in the first language is attained (Kereni, 
2004, 12). 

Second, instructors continuously complain about the lack of knowledge and certain skills necessary for academic 
writing among non-native speakers of English. Some of these skills involve outlining, paraphrasing, and 
summarizing (Al-Shabanah and Maher, 2005, p. 2). 

Third, academic writing often requires students to write from an expert position, even when they do not consider 
themselves experts on their topics (Tardy, 2010, p. 13). 

Essays and related written work provide opportunities for students to demonstrate some of the most demanding 
learning outcomes; however, students are often more confused about what constitutes a good essay than they are 
about the criteria for other types of assignments (Elander et al., 2006, 72). 

The lecturers struggled in their role of assisting international students with academic writing. While they all 
acknowledged that it was important to offer students assistance in the form of criteria sheets, they also indicted that 
they found it challenging to give advice to students on academic writing, and regarded themselves as being unclear 
about what that advice should be (Arkoudis & Tran, 2010, 175). 

Additionally, poor language proficiency remains an issue. Novice writers have particularly poor language 
proficiency, and, due to this factor, cannot conduct effective discussions in the target language. Warschauer argues 
that oral language proficiency is very important for any learner of language, because it is the most widely used skill 
(Shafie et al., 2010, p. 63). 

Teachers, then, have an important role in helping students develop their awareness of the effects of self-mentioning. 
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and enabling them to recognize both the choices available to them and the impact of those choices. With this 
understanding, our learners will be better able to gain control over their writing and meet the considerable 
challenges of academic writing in a second language (Hyland, 2002, 357). 

7. Methodology 

7. 1 Research Approach and Design 

This research adopted the analytic descriptive approach to facilitate the gathering of information and data to assist in 
achieving study goals. 

7.2 Population 

The population comprised KSU postgraduate university students. 

7.3 Sampling Process and Subjects 

The study was conducted with a sample of fifty KSU postgraduate students during the 2009-2010 academic year. 
The description of the study sample is presented in Tables 1-3. 

7.4 Material 

A university course for KSA postgraduate students helped identify academic writing difficulties. 

7.5 Instrumentation 

The current study depended on a questionnaire as the main instrument for obtaining the required information. 

7. 6 Analysis of Data 

Once the data had been collected, the appropriate statistical tests were performed to analyze the data, test the 
hypotheses, and answer the research questions. All data that were captured by the questionnaire were coded. All data 
analysis for the project was conducted using the statistical package SPSS 15. Descriptive statistics included means 
and standard deviations used to assess the basic characteristics of the study population. In addition, the Pearson 
correlation coefficient and ANOVA test were used to examine significant differences in the subjects’ responses 
across different elements, which were then used to identify correlations between the research variables. 

8. Presentation and Interpretation of Data 

8.1 Testing Question 

The first research question, “From the ESL students’ perspective, what stresses, if any, are experienced in learning to 
write in academic English,” tested the following hypothesis: 

• Distinguishing stylistic differences between spoken and written English in English texts is one of the major 
difficulties students in KSA Universities face. 

In order to investigate this first hypothesis, the mean scores and standard deviations were calculated. The results are 
shown in Table 4. 

The results were consistent with those of many studies, such as Parsons (2010) and Yong (2010), which have 
discussed the difficulties of academic writing. 

The second research question, “From the students’ perspective, which teaching approaches to academic writing 
either facilitate or impede success,” tested the following hypothesis: 

• Certain teaching approaches can facilitate or impede success in academic writing. From the students’ 
perspective, many approaches were seen to facilitate success. 

One example was computer-assisted writing instruction, which addressed many levels (the sentence, paragraph, and 
essay levels). All these levels helped students practice academic writing in different styles. Conversely, there were 
also many approaches, such as different requirements or different styles, which impeded students’ in academic 
writing. 

The third research question, “From the students’ perspective, what role, if any, does interaction with native English 
speakers have in improving academic writing,” tested the following hypothesis: 

• Native English speakers play an important role in the improvement of academic writing among ESL students. 

Students considered interaction with native English speakers to be very important in improving their academic 
writing, since native English speakers could provide ESL students with guidance on how to write a thesis; how to 
write a coherent paragraph; how to differentiate between compounds and modifiers; how to place modifiers 
correctly; how to determine which skills are important for professional academic writing; and how to avoid 
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grammatical mistakes in writing. Yugianingrum (2010) confirmed this result when he emphasized the importance of 
finding solutions to academic writing problems. 

8.2 Research Question One 

From the ESL students’ perspective, what stresses, if any, are experienced when learning to write in academic 
English? 

As shown in the results in Table 4, the mean scores indicate that students face many difficulties in academic writing, 
such as: 

1- Knowing the plague words and phrases they should avoid. 

2- Reviewing the grammar in their writing. 

3- Experiencing difficulty in using pronouns and maintaining pronoun-antecedent agreement. 

4- Making mistakes with subject-verb agreement. 

5- Making sentence fragments in their writing. 

6- Experiencing difficulty when combining sentences in their writing. 

The findings above explain why most Saudi students, who tend to speak fluently, still have poor writing skills. If we 
were to examine the Arabic language, we would find that it tends to use metaphoric, lengthy sentences, while 
academic writing in English is quite the opposite. 

8.3 Research Question Two 

From the students’ perspective, what teaching approaches to academic writing either facilitate or impede success? 

According to the questionnaire results, we can note that there are many approaches that facilitate students’ success in 
academic writing. The following are a few examples: 

1- Writing an outline before writing a draft. 

2- Including each of the three steps (planning, writing, and revision) in their writing process. 

3- Reviewing what they have written before submission. 

On the other hand, there are many additional approaches, such as differences in requirements or styles, that impede 
students’ success in academic writing. 

8.4 Research Question Three 

From the students’ perspective, what role, if any, does interaction with native English speakers have in improving 
academic writing? 

Students thought interaction with native English speakers improved their academic writing, as native speakers could 
provide them with guidance on how to write a thesis; how to write a coherent paragraph; how to differentiate 
between compounds and modifiers; how to effectively place modifiers; how to determine which skills are important 
for professional academic writing; and how to avoid grammatical mistakes in their writing. 

9. Implications and Suggestions 

9.1 Conclusions 

In view of the data presented, the following conclusions were reached regarding the difficulties of academic writing: 

• ESL students face many difficulties and stresses in their academic writing, including those caused by 
distinguishing between spoken and written styles in English texts. Regarding this point, I must mention that Arabic 
is quite different from English in both its spoken and written forms. Factors attributing to these differences include: 
a) differences in alphabets and b) differences in writing styles, in that Arabic tends to have more metaphoric phrases 
and lengthier sentences than English does. 

• There are many approaches for teaching academic writing; some of them can facilitate success, such as 
computer-assisted writing instruction, and others can impede success, such as the use of different writing styles. 

• Native English speakers can play an important role in the improvement of ESL students’ academic writing, as 
native speakers can help these students identify the skills important for such writing. 

9.2 Suggestions for Further Research 

The following recommendations are made for future studies: 
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• The present study could be replicated on a wider scale that includes diverse populations and various levels of 
education to examine more thoroughly the difficulties of academic writing. 

• Further field-based research should be conducted to address other important skills, such as reading, listening, 
and speaking. 

• Since the subjects of this study were male and female students, future studies could be conducted with only 
male or only female students to determine the effect of gender on academic writing difficulties. 
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Table 1. Distribution of the study sample according to Gender 


GENDER 




Frequency 

Percent 

Valid Percent 

Cumulative 

Percent 

Valid 

Male 

20 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


Female 

30 

60.0 

60.0 

100.0 


Total 

50 

100.0 

100.0 



Table 2. Distribution of the study sample according to Age 


AGE 



Frequency 

Percent 

Valid Percent 

Cumulative 

Percent 

Valid 20 < 30 

35 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

30 < 35 

3 

6.0 

6.0 

76.0 

35 <40 

12 

24.0 

24.0 

100.0 

Total 

50 

100.0 

100.0 



Table 3. Distribution of the study sample according to English Proficiency 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 




Frenuencv 

Percent 

Valid Percent 

Cumulative 

Parront 

Valid 

Beginner 

4 

8.0 

8.0 

i Cl UCI 11 

8.0 


Medium 

12 

24.0 

24.0 

32.0 


Advanced 

34 

68.0 

68.0 

100.0 


Total 

50 

100.0 

100.0 



Table 4. Mean and standard deviation percentages for students’ responses on the questionnaire 


Rank 

Standard 

deviation 


Mean 

scores 

No 

Percentage 

Frequency 

No idea 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Yes 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Academic writing 

difficulties 










Will the grammatical 

features be one of the 

12 

.7626 

1.50 

66.0 

33 

18.0 

9 

16.0 

8 

problems you face in your 

English writing? 

2 

.7559 

2.60 

16.0 

8 

8.0 

4 

76.0 

38 

Will you spend time 
reviewing what you write? 

Does most of your 

reviewing focus on the 

7 

.9267 

2.28 

32.0 

16 

8.0 

4 

60.0 

30 

sentence and paragraph 

level? 

5 

.9424 

2.36 

32.0 

16 

0 

0 

68.0 

34 

Do you always focus your 

reviewing on the grammar 
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.7762 


2.36 


18.0 


28.0 


14 


54.0 


27 


11 


.6468 


1.50 


58.0 


10 


.8053 


1.62 


58.0 


29 


29 


34.0 


17 


8.0 


22.0 


11 


20.0 


10 


.8676 


1.68 


58.0 


29 


16.0 


26.0 


13 


13 


14 


.7584 


.6999 


1.42 


1.40 


74.0 


72.0 


37 


36 


10.0 


16.0 


16.0 


12.0 


.3703 


2.84 


16.0 


84.0 


42 


points of your writing? 


Do you know which type 
of plague words and 
phrases you should avoid? 


Do you often make 
sentence fragment 

mistakes in your writing? 


Do you often make 
subject-verb disagreement 
mistakes in your writing? 


Do you 

difficulty 

pronouns 


experience 
n using 
and 


pronoun-antecedent 

agreement? 


Do you experience 
difficulty combining 
sentences in your writing? 


Is it difficult to create an 
understandable and 

coherent paragraph? 


Do you often notice the 
stylistic differences 

between spoken and 
written English in English 
texts? 


Do you include each of the 
three steps (planning, 


8 

.9476 

2.20 

36.0 

18 

8.0 

4 

56.0 

28 

writing, and revision) in 

your writing process? 










Do you write an outline 

2 

.7559 

2.60 

16.0 

8 

8.0 

4 

76.0 

38 

before writing a draft? 










Do you think that writing 

3 

.7624 

2.52 

16.0 

8 

16.0 

8 

68.0 

34 

skills are important factors 


for successful writing? 
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